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dation of moral instruction on the " correlation between the intensity of life and 
its expansion towards others ;" the dependence of school discipline partly on the 
" natural reactions" of the anarchic method, partly on " some sanction carrying 
with it its own motive and reason;" the necessity for the teaching of civic duties 
in all stages of instruction ; the expansion of intellectual education from the 
geography of the district outward and inward, — these and similar subjects are 
discussed with vivid suggestiveness. As to higher education, "to unite, co- 
ordinate, and at the same time to simplify literary and scientific studies, a middle 
term is needed, — viz., the study of moral and social science, the philosophy of 
history, the philosophy of art, and the philosophy of science. . . . History derives 
its special value from its social and philosophical side. . . . The science of 
nature is especially valuable from the humanities contained in it. . . . Technical 
instruction exaggerated produces short-sighted and uneducated utilitarians. . . . 
The university should be an educational synthesis, but it is not." In regard to 
the education of women, Guyau recognizes the necessity of conciliating two 
opposing facts : " On the one hand, having at her disposal less strength than 
man, woman cannot afford the same expenditure of mental energy ; on the other 
hand, being destined to be man's companion and the educator of his children, 
she ought not to be a stranger to any of his occupations or sentiments." Finally, 
" instruction should be of such a character as to usher and lead into real life. . . . 
It is essential to represent education as continuous, uninterrupted, and to be ended 
only with life. . . . But alike in the individual and in the race, there must be an 
intellectual ' rotation of crops,' and progressive education must be accompanied 
by progressive environment. . . . The aim of education is not an automatism of 
thought and sentiment, which could only be the perfect organization of past ex- 
perience, but ' an increasing facility of readaptation to the changes of the environ- 
ment.' . . . Not only by its most universal and impersonal ideas, but by the very 
curve of its evolution, by the ever-increasing power and duration of its inward 
fecundity, the human consciousness will tend more and more to bring in its train 
a wider immortality." 

As the practical tendency of Guyau's book is undoubtedly healthful, — many of 
his ideas are implied or have been further developed in existing educational en- 
deavors, — criticism of details may be dispensed with, while as for the peculiarities 
of his philosophy they raise old problems for the solution of which we need not 
wait in our recognition of the facts of heredity or in our development of the art 
of education. It remains to state that Mr. Greenstreet has made a pleasant trans- 
lation, and has added a number of bibliographic references, while Mr. Stout 
furnishes a useful introduction, giving us the key to Guyau's position. 

J. A. Thomson. 

L'Enseignement au point de vue national. Par Alfred Fouillee. Hachette : 
1891. Pp. 18, 445. 

The subject of educational values has yet to be exhaustively treated. From 
the sociological point of view it has been skilfully handled by the late M. Guyau,* 
who brought to his work a profound acquaintance with the different phases of 

* Education and Heredity (Contemporary Science Series), Walter Scott, 1891. 
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modern thought ; but that lamented thinker was taken from us before his study 
of the question was completed. Fortunately, however, the fragments he has left 
behind are sufficient to indicate the general lines on which he conducted the 
inquiry. 

Guyau threw into bold relief the two essential terms of the problem, — the in- 
dividual and the race. . " Given the hereditary good and bad points of a race, 
how can education modify existing heredity ?" And he proceeds to show that 
what is best for the race is also best for the individual. For the solution of the 
problem the preliminary data are given by certain moral and physiological laws, 
which have been until recently neglected. As Spencer wrote long since : " While 
the raising of first-rate bullocks is an occupation on which educated men will- 
ingly bestow much time and thought, the bringing up of fine human beings is an 
occupation tacitly voted unworthy of their attention." Guyau re-states the old 
problem, generalizes from the individual to the race. M. Fouillee, who is at 
least as well equipped for his task as his younger relative, narrows the field of 
investigation in the volume before us, and discusses the problem from the eth- 
nical stand-point. The doctrines of physiological and social selection are em- 
ployed to exhibit : 1st, the real power and limits of education; 2d, the condition* 
under which we may insure such an ilite as is necessary to the progress of a 
nation. Thus are laid down the general principles from which M. Fouillee de- 
duces the reforms which are necessary in the systems of secondary and higher 
education at present obtaining in France. The reader will find that M. Fouillee's 
suggestions are almost literally applicable to the systems obtaining in this coun- 
try. Roughly speaking, the volume is an eloquent defence of the classics as the 
basis of secondary and higher education. The quarrel between the advocates of 
a classical and of a scientific education is an old one. M. Fouillee has entered 
the lists and does not belie his reputation as a formidable opponent. His able 
and temperate re-statement of the old question, his masterly refutation of the 
pretensions of the new school of French reformers — the parents of the so-called 
Enseignement classique Fratifais — alone make this volume worth a second read- 
ing. But as a compromise with his adversaries he proposes to introduce into the 
curriculum of the secondary school — at the expense of Greek and the memoriter 
work of the science-student — an elementary but complete syllabus of moral and 
social science. It is to M. Fouillee's powerful advocacy of the claims of the 
latter that I wish to draw the attention of the readers of this Journal. 

Such importance does M. Fouillee attach to this matter that he regards this in- 
clusion of moral and social science as the " only solution of the educational 
problem." The reasons adduced for this are in part applicable to France alone, 
but the residue form such weighty impeachment of our present immoral and 
unsocial system of education as to justify an appeal to our readers for further 
discussion in that part of the Journal reserved for such an object. 

The following sketch of M. Fouillee's argument will suffice to indicate the 
nature of his attack upon the existing order. 

Education is nowadays menaced by the following evils : an increasing realism, 
mental passivity, want of power of concentration, or dispersion of thought by 
over-analysis and by premature specialization. Moral and social science, the 
organization of which will be the crowning work of the next century, alone can 
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stamp out these evils. Why? First, they alone are the form of instruction of 
maximum utility to each, and at the same time the most disinterested form of 
education. The scope of mental science is universal, and, therefore, its utility 
as instruction is equally universal. Psychology, logic, ethics, law, political econ- 
omy are of use in the scientific as well as in the literary professions. Moreover, 
the moral and social sciences always view man in his relation to humanity — the 
main "practical" need of modern societies. Again, from the point of view of 
education, moral and social science is par excellence the subject best calculated 
to encourage reflection, for instead of encouraging the mind to dwell upon the 
outside, it accustoms it to search for the inner reality. Natural science and the 
industrial arts are making rapid progress ; systems of positive theology are de- 
caying ; all the more necessary is it that psychological, moral, and social science 
should recall the mind : ab exterioribus ad interiora, ab interioribus ad superiora. 
At the same time these sciences develop the sense of the real, because alone of 
the sciences do they seize the realities themselves. And this sense of the real is 
not merely applied to the realities of the physical world, but also to those of the 
moral and social world, which by their complexity and number may escape us. 
These studies, then, are neither purely formal, nor material, and thus do they 
escape the pit-falls of all " modern" education, — the forgetting realities for forms, 
and the absorption of all realities into matter. Education is made simultaneously 
more liberal and more practical by a study of great economical principles and 
social laws ; its environment is at once more positive and more moral. Just as 
philosophy is, so to speak, the morality of science, so political economy is the 
morality of industry, commerce, and agriculture ; natural law is the morality of 
legislation ; social science is the morality of history and politics. 

With moral science there is no danger of passivity. The pupil must reflect in 
order to understand what is said to him. He is forced to have an opinion of his 
own, for he is furnished neither with ready-made judgments, nor with absolute 
dogmas. He must form his own opinions, he must weigh the pros and cons. 
The faculties of the subject and the knowledge of the object are equally exer- 
cised, — in fact, moral science affords us the only instance of this coincidence of 
these two terms. Philosophy also is the only study which obviates mental dis- 
persion, and this is due to the nature of its object and to its method. The object 
is mind, what constitutes man, what makes our Ego, and what, while varying 
with the individual, is, nevertheless, at bottom identical. Moreover, the parts 
are only conceived in relation to the whole ; philosophy is essentially systematiza- 
tion, and in default of a real co-ordination and subordination of things, it must 
supply one. Its end is unity, and, therefore, its method is unification. Of this 
method the two essential processes are processes of concentration,-— ?'.<?., inner 
observation and speculation ; the former seizing the facts, and the latter grasping 
the ideas that link them together; but whether we are dealing with facts or ideas, 
philosophy always proceeds by concentration. On the other hand, so indissolubly 
are the various moral sciences linked together that excessive specialization is 
impossible. 

M. Fouillee then proceeds to show that the want of an ethical training is es- 
pecially marked in a country like France, where theology is daily losing ground. 
Ethics have been left to the hap-hazard play of the suggestions of the child's 
Vol. II. — No. 2 17 
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environment, too often with spontaneous demoralization as the net result. With- 
out a moral atmosphere we cannot create an organized series of suggestions, and 
it follows that the child knows not when to resist or when to yield to moral im- 
pressions, his will is fashioned but imperfectly, and he loses the stability of char- 
acter which is the basis of morality. What are the masters doing ? Why do 
they neglect their countless opportunities ? Because they are generally specialists, 
and are as a rule without any philosophical training. For these doubtful chances 
of spontaneous moralization by the suggestions of the environment, by literature, 
by history, by the influence of a master here and there, M. Fouillee proposes to 
substitute a clear and definite view of life, a scientific training in morals. That 
morals are not scientific enough as a subject is a poor objection, for they have a 
perfectly positive and scientific, as well as a purely metaphysical side. The 
latter may be left till the boy reaches the higher classes, for it is of much less 
importance than the former. Guyau emphasizes the distinction. The scientific 
side comprises " the rules of the most intensive and extensive life, either for the 
individual or for the community." There are laws of individual, and no less 
certain laws of social conservation and progress. The necessary conditions of 
life in common may be rigidly determined ; the subordination of the individual 
to the group is one of these conditions. An ample store of facts and laws can 
be furnished by the positivist, utilitarian, or evolutionary schools, as the material 
from which to construct the positive side of morals, the science of manners, and 
the science of society. In addition to this must be considered the aesthetics of 
manners, — i.e., a treatment of the good from the point of view of beauty, and 
not merely from that of utility or social necessity. M. Fouillee then shows us 
that the most effective way of acting upon the morality of the young is to present 
morality to them from the civic and patriotic stand-point. An extreme instance 
will suffice. " Idleness is treason to one's country." A full syllabus of such a 
course of lessons will be found on pages 282—284. 

This rapid summary, which is mainly in the words of M. Fouillee, will suffice 
to place the reader in possession of the salient features of his argument. As a 
whole, the volume is, to use the words of a head-master of one of the public 
schools, to me, "just what I have been waiting to see written." 

As a master in English secondary schools, which are attended by children from 
homes in which all varieties of religious opinions are held, I have long felt the 
need of a text-book much on the lines laid down in M. Fouillee's syllabus. Our 
curriculum is practically laid down for us by the regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Locals. In these examinations religious knowledge is a compulsory 
subject, and one difficulty annually facing us is to provide instruction in the cate- 
chism for members of the Church of England, and in the alternative subjects for 
the Dissenters. In the Senior Locals provision has been made for the elements 
of social science by the inclusion of political economy among the optional sub- 
jects. Why not make morals a substitute for the catechism or the alternative part 
Of the section entitled Religious Knowledge ? We could then, without inter- 
fering with the general school-work, easily supplement the scanty references to 
morals with which we have to content ourselves in the course of ordinary lessons 
as our opportunity arises. A small volume about the size of, say, Raleigh's 
" Elementary Politics" would be sufficient for the purpose. M. Paul Janef s 
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" Morale theorique et Morale pratique" (Delagrave, 3 fr.) may be consulted with 
advantage by those who, like myself, have felt the need of definite guidance in 
this work. I need not remind readers of this Journal that instruction in morals 
is given to every child in the French primary schools. 

W. J. Greenstreet. 

Moralphilosophie. Eine wissenschaftliche Darlegung der sittlichen, ein- 

schliesslich der rechtlichen Ordnung. Von Victor Cathrein, S. J. Erster Band : 

Allgemeine Moralphilosophie. Freiburg im Breisgau (St. Louis, Missouri). 

Herder'sche Verlagshandlung, 1890. (522 pp.) 

This is a work replete with learning, and will, without doubt, find great favor 
in Roman Catholic circles. We would recommend it to a wider public because 
it introduces the reader, in a clear and logical manner, into a world of thought 
which to us moderns easily remains unknown. But nothing human should be 
alien to us, and Father Cathrein is right in saying that '* he who earnestly searches 
after truth will not deny a hearing to his opponent." 

The author, who opened his career as an ethical writer by publishing an in- 
teresting volume on " The Moral Teachings of Darwinism" (Freiburg, 1885), 
takes his stand " wholly on the basis of theism, which looks upon the universe 
as being the work of the personal, almighty, and all-wise Creator." He seeks 
to justify this view on purely scientific ground, and therefore does not adduce 
any arguments from revelation. He defines moral philosophy as " the science of 
ethical conduct derived, with the help of the natural light of the .understanding, 
from the highest principles of reason." Father Cathrein is a champion of the 
ecclesia militans, and few contemporary defendants of an " independent moral- 
ity" can be mentioned with whom he does not cross swords. 

The work consists of eight books and an appendix. The first book treats of 
the nature of man and of the physical aspects of human action. In one of its 
chapters — which is among the weakest of the whole work — there is a dissertation 
on the freedom of the will, where arguments disproved long ago are confidently 
put forward. The second book deals with the destiny of man. According to 
Father Cathrein, man is created by God, to know him, to love him, to serve him, 
and thus to effect his own eternal salvation. The craving after perfect happi- 
ness, he thinks, is innate in man, from which it follows that perfect happiness is 
attainable. Now this craving cannot be satisfied here on earth, for no earthly 
good has the power to render a man perfectly happy. The craving, therefore, 
can be satisfied only in a life after death : " only in God can man find the com- 
plete happiness he seeks." " If a man had nothing to hope for but the misery 
of this life," reasons Father Cathrein, " his noblest attributes would turn into a 
curse. After all, of what use is to man the grandeur and the nobility of his 
understanding and his will, if he is condemned, like a brute, to make shift for 
a moment here on earth, and then to crumble irrevocably into dust?" The 
third book treats of the principle of what is morally good. The author holds 
that this is to be found in man's rational nature. " That is morally good which 
is conformable to man's rational nature in relation to itself and in relation to all 
other creatures." What is this but tautology ? 

The subject of the fourth book is " The nature and the sources of moral good." 



